organisation  of  secular  cathedrals  show  the  potential  of  the  exploitation 
of  Vatican  material.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  surviving  Scottish 
sources,  it  can  clearly  be  used  to  enhance  our  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  northern  and  western  Scotland,  thereby  giving  us  an  insight  into  the 
state  of  the  whole  realm  rather  than  merely  of  its  lowland  distncts. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  unpublished  articles  were  found  among  Ian 
Cowan’s  papers  after  his  death,  but  the  bibliography  of  his  work  is 
ample  testimony  to  his  industry.  The  pieces  in  this  volume  constitute  a 
representative  selection  of  his  scholarly  output,  and  hopefully  will 
stimulate  greater  interest  in  Scottish  church  history,  not  only  among 
historians  of  Scotland  but  also  among  those  whose  knowledge  of  other 
countries  may  open  up  fresh  perspectives  on  our  understanding  of  the 
medieval  Scottish  church. 

A D M.  Barrell, 
The  Queen 's  University  of  Belfast 

Warriors  and  Priests:  The  History > of  the  Clan  Maclean  1300-1570. 
By  Nicholas  Maclean-Bristol.  East  Linton,  Tuckwell  Press,  1995.  Pp. 
157  + 44  (appendices).  £19.95.  ISBN  1 898410  62  3 

At  157  pages,  this  book  is  a manageable  chunk  of  a new  three-volume 
history  of  the  Macleans  by  Nicholas  Maclean-Bnstol.  Written  by  a 
man  with  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Clann 
GhilVEathain , it  is  (as  stated  on  the  boldly  illustrated  dustjacket)  the 
first  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Macleans  since  the  publication  of  the 
Rev.  A.  Maclean  Sinclair’s  Clan  Gillean  in  1899. 

The  approach  is  essentially  chronological:  after  explonng  its  early 
origins,  the  author  traces  the  history  of  the  clan  from  its  appearance  on 
the  western  seaboard  and  the  move  to  Mull,  through  the  rise  of  the 
different  branches  in  Coll  and  Tiree,  Ardgour,  Lochaber,  the  Outer  and 
Small  Isles,  Islay  and  Jura,  to  its  progress  up  the  Great  Glen. 
Identification  of  their  eleventh-century  ancestor  Old  Dubhghall  with 
Scone,  and  the  claim  that  the  stone  was  brought  originally  from 
Dunstaffnage  (p.  2)  might  profitably  be  used  to  open  up  a whole  new 
angle  on  the  current  controversy  surrounding  the  Stone  of  Destiny! 
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Though  essentially  an  account  of  the  expansion  of  an  aggressive 
warrior  clan  and  its  interaction  with  dominant  power  groups  such  as 
the  Lords  of  tire  Isles  and  the  Campbells  of  Argyll,  the  three  chapters 
on  ecclesiastical  issues  serve  to  justify  tire  book’s  title.  Information  on 
individual  Maclean  clerics  at  the  Reformation  is  worthy  of  a special 
note  since  there  is  so  little  evidence  documenting  the  transition  from  a 
Catholic  pnesthood  to  a Protestant  ministry  in  the  diocese  of  Argyll 
and  the  Isles.  The  separate  chapter  on  the  Irish  dimension,  during  a 
penod  of  growth  in  mercenary  activity,  is  also  commendable. 

The  author  is  refreshingly  aware  of  the  Gaelic  sources  (taking 
advice,  where  necessary,  from  Colm  O Baoill  and  Ronald  Black)  so 
that  evidence  from  the  poetic  and  oral  tradition  is  interwoven  with  that 
from  the  wntten  record.  The  modem  method  is,  indeed,  infinitely  kinder 
than  the  incentive  descnbed  (p.  54)  for  the  preservation  of  important 
clan  gatherings  for  posterity,  that  “young  children  who  were  present 
might  be  beaten  at  the  height  of  the  ceremony  in  the  hope  that  the  pain 
they  suffered  would  help  them  remember  the  event  they  had  witnessed”! 
Of  particular  value  to  the  historian  are  the  meticulously-documented 
maps.  In  the  best  tradition  of  the  Gaelic  secmchaidhecin,  the 
painstaking  genealogical  appendices  of  the  vanous  branches  of  the 
Macleans  will  also  be  of  inestimable  value  to  historians  and  Celtic 
scholars  alike. 

Nonetheless,  clan  histones  are  not  everyone’s  cup  of  tea;  they  can, 
with  certain  justification,  be  seen  as  introverted  and  narrower  in  focus 
than  other  histoncal  works.  Though  the  author  has  effectively 
homogenized  the  political,  ecclesiastical  and  cultural  backdrop,  the 
value  of  fairly  extensive  general  contextualisation,  which  cannot 
specifically  be  pinned  down  to  the  Macleans  (as  in  the  latter  pages  of 
chapter  5)  is  debatable.  While  the  assimilation  of  material  from  the 
poetic  corpus  is  to  be  applauded,  discussions  identifying  poetic  type 
and  metre  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  historical  narrative,  which  would 
also  have  benefited  from  the  excision  of  those  few  references  (as  on 
pages  51  and  57)  embedded  into  the  text.  The  book  might  also  have 
been  improved  by  a final  section  drawing  together  and  synthesising 
commentary  on  the  main  threads  in  the  clan’s  history  during  this  penod 
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(in  place  of  its  brief  epilogue)  though  such  an  analysis  may  be 
anticipated  in  the  final  volume. 

The  first  volume  contains  a wealth  of  information  about  the 
Macleans  within  the  maelstrom  of  the  medieval  Highlands;  the  next  two 
volumes  will  undoubtedly  be  even  further  enriched  by  the  expansion  in 
tine  written  record.  For  those  fascinated  by  the  history  of  the  clans,  their 
terntonal  acquisition,  subdivisions  and  genealogy,  this  book  - at  the 
very  moderate  pnce  of  £19.95  - is  a welcome  addition. 

Fiona  A.  Macdonald, 
University  of  Glasgow 

John  R.  Young,  The  Scottish  Parliament,  1639-61.  A Political  and 
Constitutional  Analysis.  Edinburgh;  John  Donald  Ltd,  1995.  Pp.x  + 
362.  £30. 

This  most  welcome  book  is  concerned  with  the  institutions  and 
mechamcs  of  government  in  Scotland,  primarily  in  the  penod  when  the 
covenanters  built  up  their  remarkable  structures  of  committee 
government.  It  is  a book  about  meetings  and  membership,  votes  and 
legislation,  percentages  and  trends.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  most 
readable  of  books,  and  sometimes  a tendency  to  ambiguity  and  misuse 
of  words  adds  to  the  problems  of  rather  repetitive  subject  matter.  But  if 
the  reader  sometimes  feels  swamped  by  information,  the  chapter 
conclusions  provide  bosk  summaries  to  aid  onentation:  indeed,  the 
analyses  in  them  could  have  been  extended  with  advantage.  But  what 
we  do  have,  for  the  first  time,  is  a full  picture  of  the  machine  of 
government  created  by  the  covenanters  at  work,  with  its  destruction 
after  the  Restoration  thrown  in  as  an  extra. 

What  is  there  here  for  the  church  histonan?  At  first  sight,  virtually 
nothing.  The  book  is  concerned  with  the  state.  But  reflection  suggests 
that  this  in  itself  is  significant  in  the  context  of  church  history.  A 
coherent  account  of  the  early  covenanting  movement  has  been  compiled 
in  which  religion  is  a fnnge  issue.  Of  course,  it  is  an  account  that  gives 
nothing  like  the  whole  story  - as  Dr  Young  would  be  the  first  to  agree 
But  that  it  can  be  done  at  all  is  an  interesting  indication  of  how  far 
study  of  the  period  has  come  since  days  in  which  the  covenanters  were 
seen  as  virtually  the  preserve  of  church  histonans  - and  therefore 
largely  ignored  by  histonans  concerned  with  political  and  constitutional 
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